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POETRY. 


Who is Sigma? We find the following lines in the New-York 
American, over his signature, and though they evidence hasty 
composition, they are, doubtless, the product of no ordinary 
poet:— 


TO THE OCEAN. 


Likeness of Heaven! agent of Power! 
Man is thy victim, ship-wrecks thy dower! 
Spices and jewels from valley and sea, 
Armies and banners are buried in thee. 


What are the riches of Mexico’s mines, 

To the wealth that far down in thy deep water shines? 
Thy proud waves that cover the conquering west—— . 
Thou fling’st them to death with one heave of thy breast! 


From the high hills that vizor thy wreck-making shore, | 


When the bride of the mariner shrieks at thy roar; 
When. like lambs in the tempest, or mews in the blast, 
O’er thy ridge broken billows the canvass is cast. 


How humbling to one with a heart and a soul, 
To look on thy greatness, and list to thy roll--- 
To think how that heart in cold ashes shall be, 
While the voice of Eternity rises from thee. 


Yes! where are the cities of Thebes and of Tyre? 
Swept from the nations, like sparks from the fire. 
The glory of Athens,---the splendor of Rome, 
Dissolved—and forever---like dew in thy foam. 


But thou art Almighty, Eternal, sublime, 
Unweakened, unwasted, twin-brother of Time! 
Fleets, tempests, nor nations, thy glory can bow, 
As the stars first beheld thee, still chainless art thou! 


But hold! when thy surges no longer shall roll, 

And that firmament’s length is drawn back as a scroll: 
Then---then shall the 14h that. sigh’d by thee now, 

Be more mighty, more lasting, more chainless than thou! 


SELECT TALES. 


TOM WILSON AND HIS BURNT PORTFOLIO. 


Tom Wilson was one of the queerest devils (not 
to speak it profanely) that I ever knew. He was at 
once the handsomest and the homeliest, the merriest 
and the saddest, the tidiest and most slovenly fellow 
in our mess—ay, in the whole ship’s company. Tom 
was, in short, every thing by turns, and nothing long. 
The reader may wonder how! am going to reconcile 
all these seeming contradictions; and indeed I hardly 
know myself. All I know is so it was. 

Tom had received from nature, a form and face in 
which it would have been difficult (when he was in 
one of his handsome moods, I mean,) to suggest any 
improvement. He was above the middle size, trim 
built, straight as our main mast, and as graceful in 


his movements as the sweet little frigate herself, on 


board of which we first. met. His eyes were dark 
and bright, and of a very intelligent expression; his 
forehead high and expansive; his mouth (except that 
it had something of a haughty curve, which would 
sometimes increase into a sneer of scepticism and 
misanthropy, and at others soften down into an ex- 
pression of melting sadness) indicated an excellent 
temper. 

I remember the day wien Tom first came over 
the side, and reported himself for duty on board of 
ourship. All eyes were attracted to him, and the 


rogy-cheeked reefers on the quarter deck, whispered 


to each other—“‘what a handsome fellow!” He was 
dressed in a suit of new blue clothes, which, but for 
their gloss, one would never have known to be new; 
for they sat upon him as easy as if he had worn them 
a year. His step, as he paced along the deck, was 
elastic; his eyes sparkled with vivacity, and there 
was an expression in his glance, as he looked around 
on the armament, and aloft on the heavy spars of our 
tight-rigged craft, which seemed as if his soul was 
piercing into futurity, and contemplating a course of 
honor and glory. It happened that I had the deck 
when T'om came on board, and of course the ordina- 
ry civilities of his reception devolvedonme. [I invi- 
ted him to join our mess; and never, to his dying day, 
notwithstanding his many eccentricities, did any of 
us have cause to regret his acceptance. 

But, as I said before, Tom was a queer fellow. It 
was several days after he first reported himself before 
he came on board for duty; and when he did, what a 
change there was! Had he been subjected during 
the whole interval to the scorching rays of the sun 
on “Numidia’s burning sands,” his countenance could 
scarcely have undergone a greater alteration in its 
complexion. Yet it was notthe browned look, either 
which is occasioned by exposure to the weather; but 
seemed rather like the shadow of a desponding spirit. 
I never saw the man before nor since, in whose per- 
sonal appearance so great a change was effected by 
a variation in his moods,of mind. The winter aspect 
of the heavens, on a day of darkness and thick clouds, 
is not more different from the sunshiny appearance 
of the blue vault on a clear summer afternoon, than 
was the expression of T’om’s face when the clouds of 
sadness came over his spirit, from its light and cheer- 
ful look when he was gay humoured. 

We were not long in finding out some of poor 
Tom’s peculiarities; and some of the younger reefers, 
—the little light-hearted rogues—undertook to run 
rigs upon him. He bore their boyish mischief with 
impurturable ptience; but it was not long contin- 
ued, for we soon discovered that Tom was really un- 
happy. It was strange—sometimes he would seem 
the gayest of the gay; and perhaps in the midst of a 
hearty laugh, he would all of a sudden check himself, 
hurry on deck, rush forward, run out on the guys to 
the bowsprit head, and throwing himself into the 
fore top-mast stay-sail netting, lie there ina state of 
moody abstraction, for two or three hours. 

Notwithstanding the sympathy we all felt for Tom, 
his peculiarities would now and then excite a smile, 
inspite of ourselves. The fact is, he was a poet,— 
(you need not, gentle reader, take down your collec- 
tion of English and American peets, to look for his 
name; for you will not find it there,) but poor Tom 
was a poet; and the young urchins of midshipmen, 
as soon as they found that out, pretended to wonder 
no More at his oddities. Yet some of them, as | 
just said, were laughabie enough. Of a Sunday, 
when the word was passed for all hands to clean 
themselves for muster, Tom, instead of dressing u 
a little smart, so that he might stand by to be ready 
to go on deck when the Boatswain’s hoarse voice 
should echo through the ship, ‘‘al} hands to prayers 
hoy!”—instead of making himself ready, I say, he 
would take that very opportunity—in a fit of deep 
abstraction to be sure—to stretch himself out on his 
locker; and there he would lie, with his eyes wide 
open, staring, apparently an the beams and carlins, 


— } 


and entirely unconscious of the noise and bustle 
around him. W ben, at length, the crew were Called 
to divine service, and an officer was sent down, who, 
by repeated shakings would awaken Tom from his 
dreamy wanderings, up he would start, and hurry on 
deck, either bare-headed, or with some other one’s 
hat on, and his clothes looking as if they and the 
brush had never been acquainted. Butif it chanced 
to be athick, hazy day, or raining very hard, the ve- 


case; and it has more than once happened when it has 
been storming violently,and all hands have been 


his hammock, deliberately dressed himself in his best 
suit—making no other mistake, perhaps, than puttin 
on his coat or trowsers wrong side out—buckled his 
sword by his side, and clapping on his cocked hat, 
gone on deck in full uniform only to be drenched to 
the skin. | 

For some time, his messmates endeavoured to keep 
an eye on Tom, and prevent him from making so ma- 
ny blunders; but they soon found out that it was ofno 
use, and let him take his own way. 

Aboard of ourship, he soon got to beso well known 
that none of his queer ways, when he was in his fits 
of abstraction, ever occasioned any offence; and, be- 
sides, when the clouds passed away, and the sunshine 
of cheerfulness broke out again, he was so witty and 
so intelligent, and so urbane and courteous, that we 


}all loved him as if he had been our brother. 


But itso turned out, unluckily for Tom, that, du- 
ring our cruise, our Captain—as fine q’fellow and 
complete a sailer as ever trod the detk of a forty- 
four—was taken sick, and returning homeon a leave 
of absence from the Commodore, his place was sup- 
plied by an officer who was a total stranger to poor 
Tom’s melancholy and abstraction. or several 
days before this, Tom had been in an unusually low 
spot; and indeed gave more unequivocal signs of de- 
rangement, than ever I had known him to do before. 


When the quarter-master informed the officer of 
the deck that our new communder was coming along 
side, of course, word was sent down to the officers 
below, that they might all come on deck to receive 
him. Tom came up amongst the rest, and, as I ver- 
ily believe, perfectly unconscious of what he was do- 
ing. But such a figure as he cut you will not often 
see. He hadon one boot, which had become com- 
pletely red, for want of being blacked occasionally; 
and the slipper on the other foot, was scarcely visible 
from beneath the stocking, which hung loosely around 
his ancle. His snuff-coloured coat was out at the 
elbows, and leoked as it might have been made be- 
fore the flood, so soiled and out of fashion was it.— 
His hair, too, hung in loose and uncombed locks over 
his brow, and his beard, speaking in moderation, was 
at least of one week’s growth. Altogether, he was 
the most out of way looking being that ever I saw. 

Well, the Captain came along side; the guard,— 
which had been turned out, presented arms; the Boat- 
swain tried his prettiest, as he piped over the side, to 
make his little silver instrument discourse most elo- 
quent music; and the officers respectfully lifted their 
hats from their head—all but Tom; for his part his 
mind was wandering far away, and there he stood 
staring the a yew right in the face, yet not knowing 
a syllable of all that was going on. I[t so happened 


that our new Dickey was a choleric man, and constru- 


ry reverse of this, was just as likely as not to be the * 


roused out at midnight, that Tom has turned out of 
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ing Tom’s behaviour into intentional disrespect, for 
he was conscious that he was but little liked in the 
Navy—he immediately began to rate him in a severe 
“manner. The first Lieutenant interfered, and whis- 
pered to him that Tom was crazy.— ms 
“Crazy, is he?” roared the Captain, “then why is’nt 
he put in a straight jaczet?” 
_ This speech operated like magic on Tom. He 
woke from his reverie; he cast a hurried look around, 
then at himself, and blushing till his high and pale 
brow became as red as a sunset cloud) he rushed 
down the companion-ladder, andsought theseclusion 


Let gems of richest lustre throw 
Around thy brow their daazling glow, 
And in thy coffers shine, 
Till thou unto thy fellow men . 
Become a theme of envy—then, what then? 


'thy—the child of affection, and too frequently the 
victim of villainy or weakness. Knowing me Ame- 
lia—my daring recklessness of purpose—my per- 
verse inconstancy of character, is it strange that I 
should tempt even you? Jesus himself was tempted 
by the arch-fiend, and James doubted the truth of 
Christ’s resuscitation. Is it then, marvellous, that 
vou Amelia, should * * * * * * * * * * *, JT have 
thought of you for am hour without cessation. I 
have dreamed over again our moonlight rambles, of 
our wanderings in spring time by the clear brook 


—_—— 


Erect proud palaces, and build 
High in the air their towers; 
Their walls let art profusely gild; 
Let Painting there exhaust her powers; 
Bid Sculpture at thy mandate give 
- Her marble torms that almost live, 
And let the air be filled 
With notes like those that, in his den, 


of his state-room. 
It was some time in the evening when Tom came 
out again——say seven bells in the second dog watch. 


I was standing just forward of the bitts, near the gal- } 


ley, on the gun-deck, when I perceived him slowly 
stealing along on the opposite side. In his hand, as 
he passed along so as to be in a range with the gun- 
ner’s lamp, who was busy securing one of the star- 
board guns, I perceived that he had his portfolio—the 
portfolio, over the contents of which he spent many 
hours, and I am inclined to believe, shed many tears. 
He did not see me.as I stood in the shadow of the 
galley; but cautiously approaching the fire, and pau- 
sing a moment to gaze on something in the portfolio, 
he suddenly closed it up, and threw it on the embers. 
The leather shrunk and shrivelled before the heat— 
the flames communicated to the contents, and the 
blaze rose up so as to cast a bright, but flickering 
glare, on every objectin that part of theship. As 
thelight grew more intense, Tom started, and looked 
around, as if fearful that some one might see hiin;— 
and casting one more glance on the blazing portfolio, 
turned round, as if by a desperate effort, and hurried 
up the fore-scuttle on-deck. I felt a something whis- 
per in my bosom that 1 ought to follow him; but as 
my eye glanced on the portfolio, curiosity overcame 
the other feeling, and thinking that it might not be 
too late to save its contents, | snatched it from the 
flames. I had scarcely succedded, by stamping on 
it, and throwing on it the great-coat of a sentinel 
which lay on the breech of a gun near me, when my 
attention was suddenly and fearfully aroused by the 
ery of ‘ta man overboard!” I sprang on deck. The 
men were already rounding in the weather main and 
main-top-sail braces, while some were aft clearing 
away the stern boat. It was no time for questions 
or answers; and [, in vain, endeavoured to find out 
who was over board. What my heart told me, was 
too true. Poor Tom was gonetorever. The efforts 
to save him were entirely fruitless. It was a dark, 
starless night, there were three reefs in the top-sails 
and the no:thwester, befure which we had been run- 
ning, was blowing at about the rate of ten, six. 
Poor Tom! Poor Tom! 

As soon as the consternation occasioned by this 
event had somewhat subsided, I bethought me of 
the portfolio. Then the question suggested itfelf 
whether it would be right to read what he was 
evidently so anxious to destroy; but, at all events, 
thought I, it is my duty to preserve it from falling 
into other hands; and quieting my scruples with 


this argument, I possessed myself of the book. A 


long time elapsed—I leave it for the reader to con- 
jecture how Jong, whether days or hours—before I 
ventured to look into it. At last curiosity gained 
the mastery; and I read one of the most touching 
stories that ever yet was penned by man. Some 
day or other I will give this story—the history of 
poor Tom’s unfortunate life—to my.readers: atthe 
present time I can only gratify them with a few 
fragments of the poctry, which the fire did not 
destroy. 

The first piece which I give is only two stan- 
zas of a poem which I conjecture to have occu- 
pied several pages: but the rest of it is so black- 
ened by the flames that I cannot make it out.— 
The design of it seems to have been to show the 
insufficiency of mere earthly attainments and plea- 
sures to satisfy the soul. It is entitled— 


THEN, WHAT THEN? 
Go, delve the teeming earth, 
Lay bare each darksome mine: 
Bring all her hidden stores to birth, 
Aud make those treasures thine! 


Stilled the chafed tiger-—-then, what then? 


four lines:— 


Earth is a lovely sight to those 

Whose hearts are not oppressed with woes; 
But ah! how gloomy it appears 

To hiin who vicws it through his tears! 


I cannot at the present time make room for any 
more, and I now close poor T’om’s portfolio, but shall 
ere long open it again for the amusement of our 
readers. Alas! poor Tom !—Leacert. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
TO AMELIA. 
I have within an hour risen from my pillow, but 
not from slumber. In vain I courted the sleepy God 
but he fled my embraces. Strange that I should 
be so devoted a victim to my passions who have so 
frequently ridiculed that devotion in others. I do 
not solicit your forgiveness Amelia, but the genero- 
sity of your nature will induce you to peruse my let- 
ters. Indeed ] would not have you to forgive me 
now, for your self-respect should teach the grossness 
of the insult I have offered you, as it also should pre- 
sent to you the nature ofthe penalty. That penalty, 
your displeasure and an imperative command never 
again to approach you, how could it be rendered 
more poignant. In the bitterneesofmy anguish | 
have cursed myself for my temerity, for my insolence 
and audacity; and yet Amelia, were the trial again 
to be made [ would attempt it, were the issue to my- 
self eternal ignominy. You kaow the desperate 
recklessness of my character, and youalso know my 
idolatry of virtue. You know the wild and vague 
thoughts that have imbued my spirit with a holy ado- 
ration of what, until meeting you I believed a phan- 


my thoughts, all the inmost and most hazardous con- 
ceptions of my spirit. I have wandered with you 


the stars, and conjured up phantom shapes from the 
blue empyrean of heaven for our companionship. I 
have painted to you in the colors of the rainbow the 
creature whom I| could worship asa seraph, and you 
have mingled your character with that ideal image 
of my soul. I know your transcendent purity of cha- 
racter, and when! poured out to you the warmest and 
wildest of my vows, my soul has trembled before the 
calm majesty of your beauty. Yet I believed you 
a woman—educated amid the cloister-like precincts 
of an isolated boarding school. I knew that you had 
mingled in the giddy festivities of fashionable life-- 
had poured ont your glad voice in idle laughter at 
the jests of folly. I knew that the breath of flatte- 
ry. had reached and perhaps poisoned your ears to 
truth. I saw you floating like a beautiful vision over 
the ball room, whilst your eye brightened and your 
heart beat more quickly at the sounds of idle mirth. 
[ saw the fool and the foptakea hand, (for the pres- 
sure of which I would have given worlds,) and lead 
you submissively, perhaps witi exaltation, amon 
shadowless girls and creatures that have about them 
nothing of heaven but the form. 
you in reason and you have answered in folly. 1 
have called down imprecations upon you, myself, and 


grets and broken hopes. 


tom. I have poured out to you all the revelations of 


upon the wo:]1, in the madness of my jeaiousy and in 
the rage of my passion. I have traced your footsteps 
and watched the mysterious colour of your thoughts 
with the wily intrigue of the serpent. Oh! Amelia. 
how often have you made me a wretch. Still, I 

knew you were a woman—the creature of sympa- 


and the gliding river. | lave watched in fancy the 
cool sweet wind fondling your dark ringlets--saw 


On another page I am only able to make out these }| you press the rosebud tothe lip which rivalled its 


beauty, and haveheard yousing one ofthose simple 
jballads that stole away my heart, and made me a 
child. The world, perhaps, would smile at these 
rhapsodies. Alas, what does the world know ofthe 
heart’s history. What can they, whose young af- 
fections have been chilled and wasted amid the bleak 
adversities and the cold treachery of this weary life 
—what can thesetell of the heart’s young hopes, of 
its glowing and ardent romances. ‘To them itis a 
dream which they fain would give to the waves of 
oblivion—for if remembered, it calls back vain re- 
Mine eyes are weary Ame- 
lia,and my soulissad. Yet a little season I ask not 
your forgiveness. 1] ask not that my punishment be 
commuted. I have wronged you, deeply wronged 
you, and am content to suffer. Generous as you are, 
[know your dignity of purpose will prevent you 
from writing, even if it should be to tell me I am not 
utterly hated. Oh! that I might be mistaken.— 
Awhile farewell. HAROLD. 


OPINIONS. 


American Genius. America is fifty years behind 
England, in point of mechanical genius,” says alate 
English writer. Indeed!—and wherein does this 
boasted superiority of Britain consist? Let us exa- 
mine the important inventions, which both nations 
have produced for the Jast fifty years, and ascertain 
which have the greatest claim to inventive genius.— 
What has England produced during that period 
which may compare with the nail machine—the wa- 
ter loom, and the steam boat? Whom will she place 
in competition with Franklin, Fulton and Perkins. 
These are questions which English vanity will find 
it difficult to answer. 

Until within a few years it has been the practice 
of British Journals and British Travellers, to sneer 
at every produciion of our country, as if the term 


on the soul’s bright wings among the creatures of American were but another name for stupidity and 


ignorance. Our improvement in the mechanic arts 
is pronounced worthless by the very men who are now 
reaping important advantages from them. The in- 
sulting query of ** who reads an American book?” 
has been made by the very periodicals, whose pages 
have since been adorned with the writings of Ameri- 
can authors. Our country is yet in her infancy, but, 
young as she i:, her obligations to Britain have been 
amply redeemed, by the genins of her citizens. The 
promise of her childhood is like that of the infant 
Hercules; and it requires no gift of prophecy to fore- 
tel her destiny of glory. Who is there that looks 
forward to our future greatness, with the *‘ unborn 
ages crowding on his soul,” that does not exult in 
the birth right ofan American, and in the proud re- 
collection, “ This is my own—my native land?” 


Whittier. 


AN EDiTOR,. 
T look upon the station ofan editoras a proud and 


g||responsibl: one. It should never be filled by a poli- 


tical adventurer or a loose moralist. It is not be- 


I have spoken to|/neath the dignity of the highest and most gifted 


men among us. For many years indeed, its reputa- 
tion has been sullied by the conduct, character and 
principles of many who have aspired to fillit; but a 
new race of editors, wit better qualifications and 
nobler views, are entering the ranks. The rapid 
growth of public intelligence demands a correspond- 
ing improvement of the press. An idle or lethar- 
}gic conductor of a newspaper isa dead weight upon 
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the community. Men of industry are wanted, who 
will sustain every moral enterprise, and diffuse a 
healthful influence far and wide, and fearlessly main- 
tain the truth. Garrison. 


MUSIC, 

In the education of females too much attention is 
given to mere accomplishments, particularly to mu- 
sic. This artis certainly worthy of much attention 
and we should regret as deeply as any one, to see it 
etruck entirely from the list of female studies. ‘The 
philosophy which would deprive us of any innocent 
pleasure, especially of one so refined as music, must 
be erroneous. Let it not be inferred then from the 
following remarks that we are opposed to the study 
of music. Wecensure not the art of it but the abuse 
of it. We would have it cultivated by comparative- 
ly few, and we would have them give to it less of 
their time and attention. | 

Music, like poetry, is an art in which mediocrity 
is worthless. Men of taste cannot relish an indiffe- 
rent musical performance, and men wi hout taste 
cannot relish music at all. A genius for this art 
shouid be required in those who are to pursue it.—— 
Not morethan one young lady inten can entertain 
any reasonable hope of ever performing on the piano, 
with credit to herself and pleasure to her friends; 
and but a small proportion even of these have time 
and application sufficient to cultivate their talents. 
And, should a young lady, from improving the gifts 
of nature by long and diligent application, finally at- 
tain excellence, she perhaps marries a man, who 
cannot adinire nor receive pleasure from this accom- 
plishment: or, what isstill more likely to occur, the 
cares of a family leave her no leisure for its cultiva- 
tion. Henceit is very seldom that we find the mo- 
ther of a family familiar with her piano. ‘Those who 
are well acquainted with this subject will not accuse 
us of exaggeration, when we say that not one in 
twenty, who receive instruction in this branch of edu- 
cation, succeed fully in acquiring it, and that not one 
in a hundred find it of any practical use. Still the 
prevailing sentiment is, that it be taught to all. No 
matter what may be the talents, inclination, or des-| 
tiny of the pupil, it is considered as indispensible to 
a fashionable education. 

AMERICAN FEMALE LITERATURE. 


AMIR KHAN AND OTHER POEMS. 
[BY MI33, L. M, DAVIDSON. | 

The poem is in two parts; the scene, as its name 
implies, oriental. In the first, the hero Amir Khan, 
and his lovely bride, Amreta, are described. The 
latter, in despite of the thousand devices by which 
her lord endeavors to win her love, appears entirely 
unmoved by his attentions and entreaties, and remains 
‘‘as mute and joyless asastatue.” At length, after 
having exhausted all the arts of love, and all the pa- 
tience of a lover, he has tecourse to the magic aid of 
a dervise of the mountains. The amarous youth, 


with many an embellishment of criental imagery,|| 


lays before the listening sage the story of his grief. 
The dervise takes pity on him, and bestows on hima 
flower which has the magic property, when pressed 
to his bosom, of producing a deep sleep, whilst wrapt 
in which he shall not lose his consciousness, but re- 
main perfectly aware of all that transpires around 
him, though presenting the appearance of dcath.— 
This he accepts, and resolves to make use of it as a 
last test whereby to ascertain whether Amreta’s 
heart is warmed by asingle spark of love for him. 
The second part opens with Amir Khan lying be- 
neath acanopy, wrapped in the marble stupefactiontof 
the grave. Amretais bending over him; and the sen- 
timents of which she herself was hardly conscious be- 
fore, now burst forth with the greater violence for 
having been so long restrained by the vow which she 
had sworn. Ina song of passionate anguish she re- 
lates the cause of the deportment which had been 
the source of so much anxiety and affliction to her 
lord. She had not been won by gentle entreaty, but 
“‘ wooed asthe lion woes his bride,” and borne off 
from the place of her birth and all its cherished 
scenes and heart-hoarded associations, to share a 


Prentice. | 


eonquerer’s bed. In the bitterness of her emotions 


she had formed the resolution to act in the manner 
related in the first part of the poem, and thus reta- 
liate, by apathy and silence, the treatment she had 
received. Love, however, all unknown to herself, 
had stolen into her bosom; and now, as she stood be- 
fore her lover, rendered incapable by death, as she 
deemed, of knowing and returning her passion, it 
gave itself utterance in burning words. As her 
sweet voice broke the silence of the apartment, the 
ear of the sleeper tingledat the avowal which it ut- 
tered; and when at length she concluded her song, 
and the notes died away,—-but we prefer to inform 
our readers of the catastrophe, after a few previous 
extracts, in the language of the poem itself. It 
opens with the following beautiful moonlight scene. 


“ Brightly o’er spire, and dome, and tower, 
The pale moon shone at midnight hour, 
While all beneath her smile of light 

Was resting there in calm delight; 

Evening with robes of stars appears, 
Bright as repentant Peri's tears; 

And o’er her turban’s fleecy fold 

Night’s crescent streamed its rays of gold, 
While every crystal cloud of heaven 

Bowed as it passed the queen of even. 
Beneath—calm Cashmese’s lovely vale 
Breached perfumes to the sighing gale; 
The amaranth and tuberose, 

Convolvulus in deep repose, 

Bent to each breeze which swept their bed, 
Or scarcely kissed the dew and fled; | 
The Bulbul with his lay of love 

Sang mid the stillness of the grove; H 
The guluare blushed a deeper hue, 
And trembling shed a shower of dew, 


= 
totheir intrinsic claims, it is remembered that the 


author was a young lady, who died in the sixteenth 
year of her age, and who was thus prevented by a 
premature fate from revising, in a cooler mood, the 
pure and delecate promptings of her *‘ fine phrenzy,” 
what reader but must feel his approbation strengthen 
into admiration of her precocity, and soften into sor- 
row for her untimely end. NM. Y. Critic. 


VARIETY. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. | 
GRATITUDE.” 


Blest be that heart which heaven-born gratitude 
Wakes with its throb and kindles with its glow; 
Celestial gifts supply its lame with food, 
For heaven will seed where gratitude will grow. 


From this pure fount all gen’rous virtues flow, 
Wat’ring life’s desert, and with lustrous ray 
Bright’ning the selfish, sordid path below; 
he law of Gop! the good man’s hope and stay! 
The angels’ ecstacy and everlasting lay. 


But when its fire a nation’s heart pervades, 
And blessings on some patriarch head doth call 
Some beacon mid the gloom of fortune’s shades; 
Admiriug gods forget the primal fall— 


The virtues raise their languid heads; and all 

The nations’ pulses strong with vigor play 
Patriots rejoice while Freedom’s foemen crawl 

To some more genial regioii in dismay, 

And foul corruption shrinks to her dark den away. 


Which perfumed e’er it kissed the ground 
Each zephyr’s pinion hovering eek | 
The lofty Plane-tree’s haughty brow 

Glittered beneath the moon’s pale glow; 

And wide the Plantain’s arms were spread, 
The guardian of its native bed!” 


In vain is she solicited by Amir Khan to show by 
a single word or look that he isheard. She remains 
inexorably deaf to his prayers. 


“«*On speak! Amreta—but one word! 
Let one soft sigh confess I’m heard! 
Those eyes, than those of yon gazelle 
More bright, a tale of love might tell! 
Then speak, Amreta! raise thine eye, 
Blush, smile, or answer with one sigh.’ 
But “twas in vain—no sigh--no word 

To!'d that his humble suit was heard: 
Veiled ‘neath their si!ken lashes there, 

Her dark eyes glanced no answering prayer, — 
Upon her cheek no blush was straving, 
Around her lip no smile was playing, 

And calm despair reigned darkly now, 

O’er Amir Khan’s deep clouded brow.” 


At length, wearied with his fruitless solicitations, 
he hurries away, to where 


‘¢ Proud Hirney-Purvet rears his head 
High above Cashmere’s blooming bed,” 


and seeking the dervise, Alshinar, tohim 
s in murmurs told 
Of beauteous form, of bosom cold, 
Of ravless eye, of changeless cheek, ; 
And tongue which could or would not speak.” 


After listening attentively to his story, the prophet 
conducts his visiter into a cavern, resplendent in the 
description, with more than a usual profusion of ori- 
ental magnificence: 
‘Rich vases, with sweet incense streaming, 
Mirrors a flood of brilliance beaming, 
Fountain and bath, and curling stream, 
_ At every turn before them beam; 
And marble pillars pure and cold, 
And glittering roofinlaid with gold, 
And gems and diamonds met his view, 
In wild and rich profusion too; 
And had Amreta’ssmile been given, 
This place had been the Moslem heaven!” 

We have availed ourselves of the early opportuni- 
ty which has been afforded us by the publishers of 
this poem, to examme the portion already completed, 
and copy the above passages for the perusal of our 
readers. As soon as the entire work is before us we 


shall resume the subject; and in the mean time we 
think we have afforded sufficient evidence of the cor- 
rectness of the opinion which we before expressed 
in relation to its general excellence. What reader 
can peruse the passages we have cited from“ Amir 
Khan,” and refuse to allow them warm and unmin- 


gled praise for their beauty? And when in addition] 


SPENCER. 


(Forthe Philadelphia Album.) 
PASSION. 

Nothing, perhaps, is more revolting to a sensitive 
individual, than to behold a woman in a passion.— 
Habituated, as we are, to think of woman as the gen- 
tle being who shall soothe us in our hours of tempest 
and Cconciliate us in our moments of wrath, how dis- 
gusting is the spectacle to find her depriving herself 
of the delicacy so characteristic of her sex, by vio- 
lent and unreasonable rage. I have been long on 
terms of the most confidential intimacy with a young 
female of superior beauty and accomplishments.— 
She possesses every qualification necessary, in m 
estimation, to render the marriage state happy, if 
except that most disgusting of all foibles, a quickness 
in anger, which swallows up all her modesty of man- 
ner and delicacy of character. When she is thus 
excited, all the most abhorrent passions of the human 
heart seem contending for the mastery. Her voice 
becomes coarse and nasal, her eyes lose their mild 
brilliance and beauty, and her entire face is suffused 
with the colour of passion. She rages like a tigress, 
and however devotedly a man may regard her, the 
moment he witnesses one of her hysteric fits of rage, 
Iam confident he will be cured of his affection.— 
Strange what an influence unbridled passion has up- 
on beings who otherwise would be almost faultless. 
Parents should look to these things when their chil- 
dren are young, for if a habit of this kind grows up 
with their years, it is impossible to suppress or coun- 
teract its influence. PETRARCH. 


TO MY NATIVE LAND. 


By Mrs. Hemans. 


The voice of thy streams to my spirit | bear, 
Farewell! and a blessing be with thee, green land! 

On thy halls, on thy hearths, on thy pure mountain air, 
Ou the strings of the harp, and the minstrel’s free hand! 
From the love of my soul with my tears it is shed, 
Whilst Ll leave thee, oh land of my home and my dead! 


[bless thee! yet not for the beauty which dwells 

In the heart of thy hills, on the waves of thy shore; 
And not for the memory set deep in thy dells, 

Of the bard and the warrior, the mighty of yore; 
And not for thy songs of those proud ages fled, 
Green land, poet land of my home and my dead! 


I blesa thee for all the true bosoms that beat 

Where'er a low hamlet siniles under thy skies 

For thy peasaat hearths burning, the stranger togreet, 
For the soul that looks forth from thy children’s kind eyes! 
May the blessing like sunshine, around thee be ve 
Green !and of my childhood, my home and my : 


- 
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THE CABINET. 


TURKISH FEMALES. 


In contrast to the lively Greek, is the sedate and 
phiegmatic Turk; though I have found some of this 
stately race in Athens, at once polite, sociable and 
affable. But I must observe, that in that city they 
live more on equal terms with the Greeks, cultivate 
amore friendly intercourse, and partake more of 
their character, than they do in any other part of 
Greece or Albania through which I have travelled. 
I have frequently met the Mussulmen at the Greek 
tables, where they have been gay and pleasant, and 
no enemy to a hearty bottle, notwithstanding the 
prohibition of their prophet. Their women are 
more confined than the Greek females. No Turk ad- 
mits astranger, nor his most intimate friend, into 
his harem. To approach the ladies when abroad, 
would give offence; and in the street, if they cannot 
be avoided, it is good breeding at Athens, to turn to 
the wall and stand still until they pass, while a 
Greek lady, if she meets a male acquaintance, will 
salute. The Turkish ladies are always accompani- 
edin their walks by an old woman, who is general- 
ly the medium of correspondence between them and 
their gallants. ‘They claim only one day in the week 


‘as an exemption from their confinement, when their 


jealous husbands allow them to visit their relations, 
frequent the baths, or repair to the sepulchres of 
theiy.friends inthe burying grounds, where they 
are seen sitting in'groups under the shade of 
the spreading cypresses, which over-arch all the 
tombs of Athens, and give them the air of awe 
and solemnity. In the Turkish cemetries lie a 
number of round pillars, formerly placed over 
the graves of the Athenians; they generally 
bear concise inscriptions, containing only the time 
ofthe person's interment, and the town or tribe to 
which he or she belonged. Some of these, howe- 
ver, which resembie our head stones, are adorned 
with sculpture, and have epitaphs in verse. There 
are also seen in different parts of the city, a number 
of hermee, Consisting of marble or brazen busts, on 
long quadrangular bases, a species of monuments in- 
veated by the Athenians, representing their friends 
and relations, and placed as guardian gods at their 
sepulchres, houses, streets and porticoes. Of the 
monuments of art, or such remains ofthem as has 
been left by Lord Elgin, whom Byron justly denomi- 
nated the** modern Vandal,” I shall say nothing, as 
M. Chateubriand has given a glowing description of 
them. 

While the Turkish women are thus bewailing 
their kindred or husbands, they so completely enve- 
lope themselves in their garnvents, as to render it 
impossible to discover whether they are young or 
old, deformed or beautiful. 


The Albanian females have more liberty than ei- 
ther the Grecian or Turkish—indeed they have al] 
the privileges and indulgencies that are enjoyed by 
French women. But those of the lower orders are 
early inured to hard labour—to tending the cattle, 
carrying water on their backs, washing clothes by 
the sides of fountains, or in the [lissus after rain; in 
these cases they appear sometimes naked. One day 
my Italian servant observing a group of Albanian 
girls in the river, naked, through a gallantry natural 


. to his country, he stood looking at them, which they 


perceiving, made signs for him to go to them, which 
he instantly did, but no sooner was hearrived than 
they surrounded him, stripped him to the condition 
of themselves, and after having given him asevere 
beating, obliged him to return home without his 
clothes, to our great diversion. 
Though the Greek ladies have charms more se- 
ductive in the eyes of a Frenchman, who prizes ex- 
pression of countenance and lightness of figure 
among the essentials of beauty, yet these graces are 


of no value in the opinion of the Turk, who sets his 


heart on a corpulent jump of voluptuousness. The 
most remarkable trait of beauty in the east, is large 
black eyes, and it is well known that nature has 
made this a characteristic sign of the women of Tur- 
key. But rot content with these gifts, they employ 


and blacker. Next to the desire of having the skin 
soft and of the most beautiful polish, is the excessive 
anxiety to acquire as great a degree of plumpness 
as possible. 
beauty they make use of various drugs, as the nuts 
of the cocoa tree, the bulbs of the hermodacty], rasp- 
ed down, and intermixed with sugar. By this means, 
together with their frequent bathings, they acquire 
a freshness and fairness of'skin, and a carnation tinge 
of countenance that render them very desirable 
masses, though swelled to excessive en bon point. 

It is a fashion equally general, to dye the hands 
and nails of a red colour. The women could no 
more dispense with this daubing than with their 
clothes. And for whom are so many charms so im- 
proved and carefully preserved? For a cruel master 
instead of an affectionate husband—for an unfeeline 
tyrant, who holds the fairest part of the creation in 
captivity. Farewell—I shall write my next from 


Venice. Trish Shield. 


From the Literary Subaltern, 
REMEMBERED SPELLS. 


O’er the dim past how many a bright shape floats, 
Buoyant aad glad with youth’s romantic dyes, 
Forms that have wings and soul-enchanting notes, 
Seeming like tones from heavenly psa!teries. 
Bland reed-like murmurs swell on summer winds, 
And chilhhood’s shout rings thro’ the grassy dell, 
And many a feeble flash from budding minds 
Stirs the young heart with laughter’s misthful spell! 


Oh ye swift hours that gladden’d youthful life, 
Yet flitted fast away on time’s dull stream, 
How many a blossom died when hope whs rife, 
Nipp’d by the frost that chills young pleasure’s dream. 
How many a vision glass’d in future years 
Has faded like the phantoms of the brain, « 
When the sick heart mourns o’er some loved one’s bier, 
And fondly strives to call life back again! 


Childhood! thy sky, painted in rainbow hues 

And thy pure heart bless’d in its sinless state, 
And thy white brow unsullied as the dews 

Wept by kind spirits o’er some violet’s fate. 
Who that hastoil’d longtime through weary earth 

And drain’d the chalice sorrows fountain filled, 
And courted peace in vain can see thy mirth, 

Nor sigh for joys which erst the bosoin thrill’d. 


Love! thou art now a dim and faded dream, 
Cold is the pulse which once thy voice awoke, 
For closed is her dark eye whose lightest beam 
Stole, like a star flash from the blue sky broke. 
Yet thou art loveliest farof human things 
And well young hearts may bow at thy pure shrine, 
And offer up their fresh imaginings, 
Deeming thy image one in sooth divine! 


Who has not bowed to thee in some lone hour 
When the world’s worthlessness came not to chill, 
The sinless glow which gave the spirit power 
To turn in scorn away from mammon’s will! 
Who has not wander'd forth some quiet eve 
When zephyrs sigh’d and sear leaves shook and fell, 
And as the mournful clouds bade nature grieve, 
Foster’d fond thoughts of one beloved too well. 


Whilst yet he may, oh youth, clasp fleeting bliss, 
The snow flake on the sea is not more brief; 
And when young hearts melt wildly in a kiss, 
The year may seldom wane untouch’d by grief. 
Oh clasp love’s phantom then, ere it depart, 
And revel in life’s sunshine while you may, 


Trust not thy own, much less another’s heart, 
For change will come as thou art humanclay. _ 


Oh Fame! thou art in some a wasting breath, 

But still life’s breath is not so rich as thine; 

And many an ardent soul has sprung to death, 

That thy bright hands a laurel wreath should twine. 
Stirring the soul with high and burning thought, 
Ambition’s path are shadowed with despair; 

But thine, oh fame, with many a flower is fraught, 
Thy goal is not of earth—where is it-—-where? 


Victims and votaries throng the dizzy steep 

On whose far top thy golden temples gleam, 

Whilst ever aud anon pale victims leap, 

Down fate's abyss te cold oblivion’s stream! 

Yet they who gain the glittering sammit, turn 

Back with a wistful glance to earlier hours, 

And gazing sadly down tiine’s vista, yearn 
For childhood’s haunts and spring time’s bursting flowers. 


The past! the faded ! on niemory’s track 
The soul flies ned ws many 2 buried bliss, 


every effort of art to make their eyes appear larger | 


And pants to call lost forms and features back, 


In order to attain this perfection of 


— 


Bright things that are not for a world like this. 
Oh would that hfe were but a summer’s hour, 
That like the rose the heart would waste and die, 
Blue skies and sunshine for our being’s dower, 
And then—the spirit’s glorious destiny! 


Philadelphia, March 27, 1829. 


GOOD SOCIETY. 


What constitutes this empire of opinion? Who 
are the members? What are the qualifications?— 
In other words, what constitutes good society? Let 
us treat the subject,as ministers say, positively and 
negatively? And firstly of the second, as the green 
islander would say. A woman does not become a 
lady, or a part of good society, merely by possessing 
a fine house, expensive furniture, equipage, Juxury, 
wealth, show, music, sumptuous dinners, rich wines 
and all the details of expenditure and display. They 
are all very pleasant appendages to the condition of 
a lady; and the great mistake ofthe million relating 
to this point is, that the multitude imagine these the 
sole requisite, the thing itself, instead of being plea- 
sant appendages ofthe thing. Hence, one of the 
keenest incitements to avarice undoubtedly is this 
general persuasion, that the fortunate possessor ar- 
rives at the envied point of belonging to good socie- 
ty,asa matter of course. We have often enough 
seen all the circumstances enumerated above, united 
in the possessor, without at all making him a part of 
good society. So far from it the splendour, the 
glare, the emblazoning, only serve more conspicu- 
ously toshow the want ofthe essential] qualifications. 
It is of great importance, that this very trite truth 
should be fully felt. if people well understood what 
were the real and indispensable requisite to qualify 
for this thing, instead of bending all their powers in 
the wrong direction, a part of their efforts would be 
turned into the practical channel for obtaining these 
indispensable qualifications. 


The most essential requisites, then, as we view it, 
to bear a part in good society, is to have really kind 
and generous feelings; and be able to go out of the 
vanity and meanness of self, for the comfort of the 
associates. Inthe next place to be well informed 
upon general subjects. In the third place to be frank, 
simple and easy, in enunciating our part of theconver- 
sation. Fourthly, to consider conversation common 
stock, and every member ofthe company equal part- 
ners; and of course to take in hand neither more, nor 
less, than a fair proportion. A generous and liberal 
mind is also an essential ingredient; a mind which 
presses not upon the prejudices, sectatrian feelings, 
and peculiar views and thoughts of the members of 
the company. The party should be perfectly at 
ease. This will tend to place every person of the 
society in the same situation. Flint. 


ROMEO. 


Fer the Philadelphia Album. 


TO ALETHE. 


[had a dream of beauty yesternight, 
And of young hearts that were each other’s altars; 
Methought “twas June, and sweet and starry light 
Mirror’ in ocean, heaven’s triumphant daughters. 
The breeze blew blandly o'er the verdant earth, 
Stealing soft odours from the violet’s lips, 
And toying with young roses like the mirth 
Of a glad bird when his light pinion dips 
Into old ocean's flood, and thence the rare thing sips. 


[ say it was a most transcendant night, 
Wideirenenes clouds like spirits pass’d the moon, 
And we were out beneath the glorieus light 
That lit the blue depths ofthat sky of June! 
I know not how it came, but suddenly 
[ knelt to you and kiss’d your snowy brow 
And your heart beat almost despondingly, 
Your red lips quiver’d, and your voice was low, 
And something else—! cant remember now. 


How’er amid the changes of my dream, 


You smiled deliciously, and breath’d a vow, 
That you would ne’er forget the gliding stream 
Nor that first ardent kiss upon your brow. 

And then, as we were parting, I awoke, 
Clasping my brother *‘in a wild embrace,” 
And gazing from my window, saw the smoke, 

Curling hefore the sun’s triumphant face, 
And flitttng fast away in empty space. 


ROMEO. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8, 1829. 


Indolence.—Seek out the receptacles of vice, crime, and in- 
famy, and you may trace two thirds of the miseries entailed 
upon the tenants of these purlieus, to indolence. It cannot be 
impressed too strongly upon the youthful mind, how deleterious 
to eminence and ultimate distinction is indolence. How sel- 
dom is it that we find an industrious and enterprising indi- 
vidual reduced to want or ignominy, whereas, on the other 
hand, the victims to almost every other vice upon the calendar 

-of human depravity, may be traced to that lethargy of mind 
and body which properly constitutes indolence. Any indul- 
gence in sensual pleasures, or any approach to that lassitude 
of disposition, calculated to weaken the energies of the mind, 
should be especially guarded against. Almost all the vices 
and virtues which are the grand characteristics of human char 
acter, are the products of habit and education. That which 
‘grows with our growth and strengthens with our strength,’ 
becomes a pleasure, a trait in our constitutional temperameut 
and ultimately a principle. Persons who attach themselves to 
the most trivial vices, ina very little while find themselves so 
addicted to them, that it becomes almost impossible to exist 
pleasurably without their commission, The youth who at some 
convivial meeting of friends, is induced for the first time to 
partake of spirituous drink, never, for amoment dreams that. 
he will ultimately become the victim of intemperance and a 
disgrace to humau nature, But the practice grows upon him 
-stealthfully, and by the time that he discovers his nerves aro 
decaying, he becomes so habituated to the indulgence, that he 
has not sufficient moral resolution to deprive himself of its 
seductive allurements. Indolence is the prime minister to 
this pernicious and soul-debasing vice. ‘There are situations 
in the life of every individual when there is nothing to com- 
mune with. Ourown thoughts are dull and listless, and we 
have no disposition to enter into the society of others. It may 
be that some sudden misfortune has imparted a shadow to the 
spirit, and we turn away from the world and its allurements in 
disgust. We have no energy to enter into new scenes, and no 
opportunity fora change of circumstances. The heart broods 
and saddenso’er broken hopes, and pants in vain for some sud- 
den light to gleam upon its prospects. In hours like these we 
naturally resort to excitement of some sort or other. ‘T'empt- 
ed bythe sudden and powerful influence of the bowl, we 
drink deeply of its poison. The past fades away like a burut 
scrojl, and strange and fantastic images of bliss float around 
the present. The mind at first becomes exhilerated, the brain 
grows dizzy, and at length the reason is stupified. We feel 
no regrets, but ina momentary delusion, grasp the fleeting ec- 
stacy of the moment. Night spreads her sable wings around 
us, and wearied nature seeks a renovation of its faculties in 
sleep. Vague and troubled dreams float through the imagi- 
nation. The morning dawns--every muscle of the frame is 
weakened, our energies for business are relaxed--aches and 
pains confound the ordinary flow of reason and thought, and 
we are thus totally incapacitated for the duties of the day,— 
We hurry through the indispensible performances of business, 
or, neglecting them, find ourselves led, by some strange infatu- 
ation, to a resort of idleness, One step leads to another and 
the less energy we have in the prosecution of business affairs, 
the more disposition will be evidenced to resort to pleasure 
and dissipation. Parents in the education of their offspring 
should be especially careful in instilling into their dispositions 
habits of industry. In most cases itis altogether a habit, and 
in not more than one case out of twenty does an industrious 
child fail to become a respectable and intelligent man. It is 
an erroneous course entirely, when parents find their children 
capacitated with uncommon natural powers of mind, that they 
neglect their education and fail to impart to them that indus- 
trious and persevering disposition whichis invariably the pre- 
cursor of eminence. Loose morals should in every stage of 
life, be carefully guarded. against, and where children are per- 
mitted to loiter away their early youth in listless apathy, they 
soon become tinged with idie and improper propensities total- 
ly unfitting them for the important functions and duties of 
life. 


Literary Character.—Much discussion has taken place with 
in a few months past, in various respectable jeurnals, touching 
the proper character of literature as it is operated upon by 
monthly publications, and the multiplied tribe of literary jour- 
nals which are widely circulated over the country. The pre- 
vailing opinion seems to be that there is a want of strength, 
energy and learning in these vehicles of amusement. Too 


_to the understanding 


tequently their columns are dependant for contributions upon |. 


ambitious but sentimental young men, whose effusions, whilst 
they enliven and please the fancy, do not administer much 
In many cases, also, the conductors of 
these are theinselves divested not only of natural force of mind, 
but of that dignity of moral character which, in itself, is ever 
a valuable quality in the composition ofan editor. These objec- 
tions are probably reasonable and true, but in a human family, 
constituted as is ours, the wisdom of the heart is in many Ca- 
ses preferable to that of the head. The most Jearned men. 
and even those who have been gifted with extraordinary geni- 
us have not always been the greatest ornaments of the ages in 
which they lived, neither have they administered in the great- 
est degree to the happiness of their fellow men. Itisa truth 
generally recognized and admitted, that the modicum of men 
of genius and learning form but a very limited number of in- 
telligent beings. Such, in many instances have been precise- 
ly the characters, whom their minds and habits appear to have 
unfitted for social intercourse and domestic happiness.—- 
Their abstract or abstruse notions of men and things are formed 
mostly from the hypothesis of intellect, and not from the nat- 
ural bias of dispositionor benevolence of heart. If forexam- 
ple, the world were constituted of beings, all of whom were 
more keenly engaged in pursuit of wisdom, diving into mus- 
ty archives, &c. rather than in the cultivation of social inter- 
course, what a strange contrast would be exhibited in the gen- 
eral state of human affairs. Still it is the cant.of such as ar- 
rogate té themselves any striking superiority of mind, or who 
are desirousof assuming such mental elevation, however un- 
founded, we say itis the cant of such to attempt vilifying the 
early emanations of intellect, and in fact, all such emanations 
as blend together merely warmth of imagination or excellence 
of heart, truta to nature and poetical colouring. 

It is entirely an erroneous doctrine which many are ad- 
votating, that the purposes of morality may not be advan- 
ced as well by simple narratives of fact and feeling as 
by laboured essays by learned men, the principal merits of 
which consist in quotations from antiquated authorities acd 
unheard of authors. The literary character of this country 
was never in a more flourishing condition than at the present 
moment, and although its inhabitants are burthened with peri- 
odicals until some of them have become the merest shadows 
of literature on earth; still the very circumstance of the exis- 
tence of such an abundance of these ephemerals, shows most 


conclusively the disposition of the general people, in regard 
to intellectual pursuits. 


THEATRICAL. 

Miss Kelly performed Beatrice with spirit on Monday even- 
ing at the Walnut street theatre. The house was tolerably 
well filled, but not fashionable. At this moment we have but 
one theatre open in thiscity, yet the efforts of the most distin- 
guished actress inthe conntry, have, in a great measure, been 
unappreciated. How then, is it possible, three theatres should 
flourish? We never remember tohave seen Wood more feli- 
tous in the character of Benedick. It was an admirable per- 
sonation. Miss Waring appears to improve, and seems mo- 
dest and amiable, Time and application will render this 
young lady capable of attempting the higher walks of the dra- 
ma. Roberts is not so humorous a Dogbury as Jeffe-rson. His 
benefit last night, was a good one. Messrs. Wemyss, War- 
ren, Chapman, J. Jefferson and'Page volunteered their valua- 
ble services, as did also Miss Kelly and Mi. Maywood. The 
performance throughout, was, consequently, highly efficient 
and excellent. 

To-morrow evening the Chesnut street establishment re- 
opens. The interior of the building has been variously refitt- 
ed, Some additions have been made to the corps, and the 
managers will exercise every exertion to render this theatre 
worthy public approbation... The stage management will be 
under the management of Mr. Robotham. 

Masquerades continue to be the most fashion 
ment at the New-York theatres, 


CORRESPONDENTS, 

“ Harold” to ** Amelia” being the second of his epistles, 
shall, if possible, appear in ovr next. We are pleased with 
this writer, and shall be gratified with future favors. 

M,” is well done. 

* Lolotte,” has ourthanks for her kind advice. We shall 
endeavor to practice it. 


We are promised something fine from * Arion of N. Jersey.’” 
The sooner we receive it the better. 


FOURTH VOLUME 
OF THE 


PHILADLPHIA ALBUM. 
AND 


LADIES' LITERARY GAZETTE. 


The first number of the fourth volume of this lj 

journal will be issued on the first of July, 1829, The play 
of the work is generally known, and, further than some ad- 
ditional literary aid, more elegance in the typographical de- 
partment, will not, materially, be changed. Its policv is to 


able! amuse- 


bring forth and foster American Genius; to advocate Female 


Character, and illustrate Female Manners; to give a true pic- 
ture of Foreign and Domestic Literature, cl te furnish to 
the enlightened reader, such matter as will both instruct and 
amuse, To this end, the best extracts are made from foreign 
periodicals, among which are Blackwood’s, Campbell's, and the 
London Magazine—the La Belle Assemblee--the London Lite- 
rary Gazetie—Bell’s Weekly Messenger—the London Times— 
the Paris and London Observer, and the Foreign Quarterly 
Reviews. The English Annuals are also at the command of 
the publishers, as will be seen by the early extracts they have 
given from these works, during the third volume of their pub- 
lication. Nothing finds admission into the pages of this 
work, either original or selected, unless it embodies remark- 
able interest, or is peculiar for the manner of its composition. 
No similar publication in the country has a greater original 
correspondence, nor a wider list of reputable contributors. 
The publishers are aware, from the numerous prospectuses 
that have for months past, been issued, as well as from the in- 
numerable swarm of hebdomedals with which the couutry is 
teeming, thatit requires something more than mere promises 
or statements to prove the character of a publication. The 
therefore refer the reader to a specimen of the work,—let it 
speak for itself. Among the most conspicuous American 
writers, whose productions find a place in this journal, may he 
mentioned /rving, Cooper, Paulding, Neal, Bryant, Brooks, 
Halleck, Fairfield, Prentice, Whittier, Percival, Dana, Wills, 
W.G.Clark, Hill,&c. Among the females, the names of Mrs. 
Brooks, Mrs. Embury, Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Hale, Mrs. 
Childs, and Miss Winchester, are most conspicuous. Several 
of these furnish the publication with their original corres- 
pondence. Many anonymous writers of high merits are con- 
tributors and no exertion is spared on the part ofthe publish-~ 
ers, to render ita cheap and valuable repository of literature 
and the arts. 

Copperplate Engravings, illustrating American Scenery, 
Architecture, or incidents, accor;pany the publieation quar-~ 


terly. Atthe end of each volu‘ne, a title-page andindex are 
furnished. 
Jilusie. 


Every fortnight a select and fashionale song will accompa- 
ny this work, properly set to music, by an eminent professor 
of this city. Occasiona'ly the air, as well as the song, will be 
entirely original. 

_ The Ladies’ Department 
embraces amusing fiction, essays on female manners and 
character, movemer;ts in fashionable life, the Cabinet of ap- 
propriate selections, &e. 
Biography, 
Under this heac, brief narratives of the lives of illustrious 
individuals, bth male and female, will be given, accompa- 
nied with suc h remarks as may be deemed appropriate. 
American Genius. 


The produ’etions of young American writers of merit will be 
eagerly s‘jught after and noticed, with brief’ extracts. 

American Literature, 

Notices of new books as they issue from the press, with spe- 
cimens. of their style—an jose tee of their merits, &ec. 


Poetry. 


Original contributions, extracts from the Annuals, foreign 
Magazines, and new works of acknowledged merits, 


The Editorial Department 


embraces a brief history of passing occurrences, remarks on 
contemporaneous journals, advocacy of public measures, and 
independent opinions on the various important transactions of 
life, &e. &e. 

Our editorial brethren in almost every part of the country 
have expressed themselves inthe highest encomium upon this 
work. To say the utmost, it has been, and still will be, the 
endeavour of the publishers to merit the praise that has been 
so liberally bestowed upon their journal. 

The price of subscription will remain as heretofore, ¢2 50 
per annum, payable in advance. The first number of the 
fourth volume, as we remarked above, will be issued on the 
first of July. 

Our friends, and those favorable to the publication, will do 
us a kindness by forwarding their names, if possible, previous 
tothat time. Any exertions on the part of publishers, post- 
masters, or individual! subscribers, will be thankfully acknowl. 
edged. Address 


Morris & Kenney, 
Philadelphia.. 


Vaccine Matier.—Drs. Wm. C, Brewster and D.C. Sxex- 
rETT, Vaccine Physicians of this city, have, we understand , 
made arrangements to supply the medical public with genuine 
vaccine matter, City practitioners are furnished, gratuitous- 
ly: those in the country and elsewhere are charged three dol- 
lars. The virus ca be transmitted with great safety by letter 
to any part of the U. States: and where from the prevaience of 
Small-Pox there is an immediate demand forit. The above 
arrangement will be found a great accommodation, and its of - 
fers mav he relied upon with entire confidence. 


DIED. 
On Saturday last, EMILY L. infant daughter of Mr. John 
bley. 
a ‘Like a drop from the vases of heaven 
She fell on the cok!ness of earth, 
And the charms ofa seraph were given 
To blend with that lovely one’s birth. 
She came from the regions of glory, 


And was worshipp’d by friendship and love, 


| 


But how brief is that gentle one’s story, 
Her spirit has wauciered above. 
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bv BRIEF ORIGINAL TALES. been wanting, in addition to the sincere respect ne would have Joved an only brother, yet her heart 


lonely girl herself had inspired. could never be given to me, as it had been given to 
Lucy was the daughter of respectable parents, || Augustus Lawrence. Still this knowledge did not 
For the Philadelphia Album. who, when she wasa child removed from the Bermu- || affect my attachment for her, for I felt that the 
LUCY BEMAN:. das to Beaufort in Carolina, where they had scarce- || friendship of such a girlas Lucy was worth infinite- 
A few years since a young gentleman by the name iy established themselves, ere they both fell victims |)ly more to me than all the love which many other fe- 
of Charles Mallary, established himself in the mer-||'® the yellow-fever, leaving their little girl then only '! males of my acquaintance were capable of feeling.” 
cantile business on the margin of one of those bright four years of age, tothe care of Mr. Rose, a gentle-|| Atthe bottom of Mr. Roses’ garden, which ex- 
‘and beautiful lakes, which are so thickly sprinkled); 2" 1" that place; and who promised the dying mo-||tended from his house to the margin of the clear lake, 
over the region of west New-York. Then, the place ther that he would care for the child, as fur one of|/a few wild plumb trees covered with clambering 
was new and thinly peopled; now, a flourishing vil- his own children. Mr. Rose and his family had af- || vines, formed a natural bower of most inviting cool- 
lage covers the spot where, with afew exceptions. || “etwaras semoved to the state of New-York, and the || ness; and here during the summer evenings Mallary 
the dark forest then stood in ite primeval majesty charming Lucy, who under their fostering care had || had often sat with her, and listened to the murmur of 
and beauty. Mallary had been but a few weeks in|| Tw" up a beautiful girl, accompanied them. No!) the waves as in long lines of foam they broke on the 
at, the place, and was of course acquainted with but few|| xPense had been spared in her education, and when |/ gravelly beach below; or half entranced, drank in the 
ba individuals in the embryo village; when, one morn- Mr. Mallary became acquainted with her the two ||delicious music of her voice, as she sung some favor- 
inthe booking over hin ‘ad taking youngest daughters of Mr. Rose were deriving the || ite air, low, plaintive, and sweet. It was on such 
few calculations on the probable result of his under- benefit to be expected from such an instructress.— |/an evening, as Mallary sat with the beautiful girl 
| i | taking, a young lady entered the store, and purcha- While spending a season with some of Mr. Rose’s||ieaning on his shoulder, his arm half encircling her 


=. 


sing a few yards of lace, and some other trifies, paid friends in the city of New-York, she became ac-||slender waist, and the deep silence around them on- 
et for them, and bowing, left the young shopkeeper to quainted with Augustus Lawrence, a young gentle- || ly broken by the sweet notes of the wood robin, that , 
a his reflections. His meditations, however, had sud-||!"2" Who was then supercargo of a vessel engaged || he made Lucy the offer of his heart and his hand.— 
‘i i denly assumed a new direction. He was much inte-||it the East India trade. A young an amiable man,||She raised her head from his shoulders, brushed 
4 
4 


he was happy enough to secure the affections of the || away a tear which trembled on the long lashes of her 

before young and beautiful creature who had captivated his || dark eye, and in an accent of sadness which went to 
which were melody itself, still lingered like half re-||eatt- Augustus was not rich; one more success- || his heart, replied;—" George, you are kind;—I know, 
membered music. She was very pale, yet she was ful voyage and he should return with competence at ||I feel the value of the offer you have made, but you 
very beautiful,—and her paleness did not appear to||!east- But could he leave Lucy? This was a question know not what you have asked;—with my hand I 
be entirely the result of ill-health. There was a he was obliged to leave to her decision; and while her || could give you nothing but ruined hopes, @ form sink- 
sweet air of sadness that shaded and mingled with blushing cheek told that with her Augustus she could ||ing to the grave beneath the destroying influence of 
the native mildness of her demeanor. and which told be happy in a cottage; with a tear tremblingin her|ja bleedirg heart, and feelings chilled by the Acy 
she was not happy;—yet her eyes had Laat meme of eye, anda smile on her cheek; she bade him not suf- || touch of hope'ess misfortune:—ask of me the faith- 
their pure brilliancy, and the least movement of her fer his affection for her to interfere with the duty.he ful and never changing affection of a sister, and while 
rich roseleaf lip showed that could she be prevailed owed his parents, who were dependent on their af- || life lasts it is yours, but do not ask that, which if [ 
upon to smile, nothing could possess a fairer dimple fectionate son for support. They parted as those||could bestow, would be unworthy your acceptance.” 
than her cheek. Her dress was neat, but plain; and who love with pure affection part, with vows, em- There was that in the voice and manner of the fair 
the elegant symmetry of her form win Giaiiie geht braces and tears. Hesailed for India, and she re- girl which forbid Mallary pressing his suit. He 
turned to her friends in the country. knew that she would have despised the appearance 
wreath of rosebuds, was worn carelessly on her head; two limited his and that she felt every word she ut- 

passed away, and lucy’s hand began to tremble tered. 

te cats Malley she took ap the New-York to examine the How much of the clear starry night might have 
have pronounced her a young and beautiful widow: ||S@!PPing ‘ist, when by the way of Calcutta and been passed in that delightful place, by Mallary and 
but the white muslin robe forbid such an idea ava England, intelligence arrived that the American ship the fair Lucy is unknown, for at that moment little 
left him completely at fault. , the ‘+ 'I'wo Sisters,” had been captured by the Ma-|| Mary Rose came running down the greenalley, and 
* Aye, its just as I alwayssaid it would be;”—said lay pirates, and all on board barbarously murdered. ||throwing herself into his arms, said;-—‘* Ma wishes 
eal womait, whose round face, dirty wooll sf gown, The news went to the heart ofthe fair Lucy. Those ||to have you and sister Lucy come to the house; for 


_ 


td . only, who like her, alone inthe wide world have/||there is a gentleman there wishes to see her.” 
found a noble heart that beats in unison with their|| It is, undoubtedly Mr. Reed,” said Lucy rising; 
a ‘\jown, a person on whom they can rely for affection ||“ he called here a few days since when I was absent, 
cf but a fall yP forever torn away, can alone comprehend the||ter a few lessons in music;”—-and with little Mary 
won d depth of suffering into which Lucy was plunged.—|| prattling between them they returned to the house 
i Ha man?” said Mallar q young She called upall the fortitude of woman, she endea- || where they were expected. 
a) “ Not much.” y: voredto appear cheegful, she continued her instruc-|| Asthey entered the apartment they found Mr. 
af tions to the sweet little girls she had so long watch- and Mrs. Rose carnestly engaged in conversation 
“The her Lucy Beman: and may be that’s||°4 °veti—yet sorrow preyed upon her heart, the|}with a@ young man, who sat with his back 
her y bright hue faded from her cheeks, and the tears spite || turned towards the door. As it opened, he started, 
hed « What 1s “ee employment?” of herself, would sometimes gush from her eyesas/||tose from his chair, advanced a step or two, when 
arth “The Lod o'massy knows, I don’t;” was the ab-||‘2e thronging recollections came over her. the light of the lamp above shown full on his fea- 
sa . sub aunWer. y , Such wasthe situation, and such the feelings of tures. and revealed the fine animated countenace of 
‘ n ustus!”—exclaimed Lucy, a 
«No, they’éay pot; dont know as she has quainted with her;—and as might have been expect g y 


ed, ended by loving her most sincerely. ‘I have|| asin thearms of the man she loved above all others. 
any where. The man she was to marry, went over|| oyor ragncdbe it as A of the most felicctous events|| “If ever I enjoyed an hour of unalloyed pleasure,” 
sea and died there. of my life,” said he when relating the circumstance||said the noble-hearted Mallary afterwards to his 
“ Poor girl, it is sorrow that has paled your cheek!” |ito anjntimate friend, “ that the fair Lucy should have |/friend; “ that hour was one; I had not so much as a 
said Mallary, thinking half aloud. bestéwed upon me her unreserved friendship and‘con-'|single thought of myself, and with Lucy’s kind 
** Not allsorrow neither;—she wont work now;|/fidence. I have never felt ashamed to avow my love | friends, Mr. and Mrs. Rose, absolutely shed tears of 
but sooner or later she’ll have to come to’t; there’s||for that fair creature;—I have never regretted that I||joy at her restoration to hope and love. Lucy did 
comfort in that:”—continued the woman as she ga-/||brought up the deep and hallowed affections of my ||not,as many others might have done, faint when 
thered up the articles she had purchased, and left||heart, and lavished them on that noble-hearted||she met her lover, and in her imagination lost one; 
the shop. girl;—as soon should I forget the capability of loving || but the crimson flashes thut passed over her beautiful 
When a man undertakes in earnest to doa thing||@ pure spirit of heaven; as soon be ashamed that God features like the golden gleams of sunset through po- 
he generally accomplishes it. Mallary was deter-||had givenme the power of loving that which is ex-||megranate branches ona marble statue, told the deep — 
mined to become acquainted with Miss Beman, and||cellent. I had Jearned her history and knew she|| workings of her soul. She whose heart had been 
it was done; and he found her deserving of allthe||was unhappy;—there was no need of telling her my schooled to sorrow, showed that she was equal to 
respect he had felt fur her from the hour he had first|}love, she knew that I admired her;—affection can-||the deepest and purest emotions of pleasure.” 
sawher. She possessed a mind of high order, and||Not be concealed when the object of itis daily met,}| Afew words was sufficient for an explanation,— 
was a virtuous and accomplished girl. Never has a|) when many a delightful hour is spent in their compa- || Augustus had been detained by business, when the 
sweeter temper, or a purer heart been given ‘to a|/"y, and when by moonlight, roses are gathered and|| Two Sisters” sailed from Canton; and though his 
mortal, than was possessed by Lucy Beman, and as//tears kissed away. Lucy knew that from my sovl I} absence was prolonged his life was preserved by the 
to any thing like hauteur or affectation, she was asj|a@dored her, long before my lips had pronounced the|/event. Fortune had smiled on the exertions of Au- 
much above them as the zenith is above the nadir.—|| word love to her; and I too knew perfectly well, for|| gustus, With wealth equal to his wants, he pur- 
From her friends Mr. and Mrs. Rose,in whose fami-|}I read it in every action, in every look, that though|| chased‘ an estate on the borders of the same beauti- 
ly she lived, Mallary learned enough of her history|}she Was pleased with my company, though she high-|j ful lake near which his friends resided, and the ewift 
to interest him warmly in her favor, had any thing|}ly valued my friendship, though she loved me as she |] flight ofa few weeks saw the fair Lucy Beman chaa- 
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ged froma weeping and disconsclate girl, to a blush- 
ing and beautiful bride. ‘I'he smiles of an approving 
heaven have rested upon them, and furnished new 
proof that providence is never unjust; and that con- 
stancy and virtue shall ever be triumphant. 
W. G. 
THE SMALL GENIUS--NEW SERIES. 
No. 27. 


{For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
THE YOUNG MISANTHROPE., 

It was a night in April. The pale clouds flitted by 
the moon, like phantom shapes winging their way to 
another world. Ever.and anonthe winds came with 
a wild moan from among the forest trees, then sud- 
denly sunk to a death-like silence, as if their voices 
had been stifled. It wasnear midnight. The moon 
and stars were mirror’din a 'housand streams tribu- 
tary to the ocean. Ralph Huron leant against an 
oak that had been scathed by the lightning. Below 
him rolledthe Hudson, whose far off bank was bur- 
thened with crag and cliff, and whose crystal bosom 
flashed and undulated in the glances of starlight.-- 
The countenance of the youth was worn and hag- 
gard. His brow was pale as death, and his eves wild 
with the spirit’s desperation. His form that had 
once been so buoyant and rounded, was now atten- 
uated and thin. Few were the raven locks that glit- 
tered over his temples, and fitful and shuddering were 
his gesticulations and curses. In one hand he held 
a glittering poignard-#in the other he clasped a min- 
iature. Both were gazed upon alternately as if the 
mind of the gazer was bound up in some desperate 
spell. But anon Ralph turned his looks.upon the 
moon and stars, and the pale and ghastly gouds flit- 
ting hurriedly by them. Strange and "indefinite 
thoughts passed through the mind of Ralph Huron. 
For the last few years he had struggled through a 
weary and bitter destiny. He was yet young, but he 
turned away with horror and contempt from a dastard 
and treacherous werld. He had bowed down to love, 
to fame, and to ambition; and as he grasped at them 
he found them all bubbles-—mere bubbles. He thirs- 
ted for a higher destiny than that of clay. The best 
and the brightest of human forms were, to him, the 
creatures of pollution and unchecked passion. The 
pure girl, bowing down at the altar of Jesus, he had 
sought for, and won what the world called rer virgin 
affections. He had revelledin the light of her young 
soul, but even that became mildewed with time, and 
sullied with corruption. The light of her eye and the 
gush of her cheek faded like dreams—-her glad voice 
sunk into a sepulchral groan, and the sweet incense 
of her breath was heated by disease. The chaste 
blush and the shrinking glance of timidity and sub- 
mission, where were they? He looked upon her 
whom he had once idolized, and turned away with 
‘disgust. The romance of her young divinity had 
passedaway. The delicacy of her virgin character 
was 4 phantom. It had fleeted inhis own arms. He, 
the ruiner! turned away sick at heart ashe gazed up- 
on her. Still that spirit clung to him as the vine to 
the oak. But the storm of his sou] communicated to 
his body, and he shook it off as a pollution. Alas!— 
that he should be the worshipper of an essence that 
is not of clay. Still, such was the destiny of Ralph 
Huron. To win the heart that he worshipped, and 
afterwards profane its choicest temples was.the curse 
of his being. Heart after heart yielded up its deep- 
est treasures to his genius. The puré and the beau- 
tiful became his idols and his victims. It recked not 
that the warning voice of friendship pointed out the 
shoals and quicksands which bordered his path. The 
spoiler himse/f painted his character, and turning to 
the young creatures of romance, bade them tremble 
at it. They gazed upon him as upon a beautiful de- 
mon. They knew the fires of hell were burning in 
his heart, but only dreamed of the heaven that dwelt 
in the seductiveness of his manner. He poured out 
to them the revelations of genius and the glorious 
images of a rich imagination. He struck the poet's 
lyre with the handsof a master, and even his enemies 
joined in the chorus of praise. His study was the 

uman heart, and his yictims were the bright and 
beautiful. He bowed low to the mind’s emanations 


of intellect, and traynpling upon*the follies of the 
vulgar, strode on in the eagle flight of ambition.— 
Gifted with powerful passions, and still with equal 
power for their regulation, Ralph Huron contemned 
and scorned the herd with whom he mingled. In 
friendship he was alone. Despising mankind, and 
already frequently deceived in the search of a kindred 
spirit, he turned away in despair from the courtesies 
of the soul's fellowship. 

Karly in life, and ere manhood had imparted to his 
character its distinguishing dignity und elevation, he 
had wedded one whom he worshipped for her thrilling 
hauteur and her daring independence—-one who esti- 
mated menas a herd of vile and worthless sycophants, 
ready to cringe to the rod of power and bow to the 
juggernaut of wealth. One who had held herself 
distinct from the species of tame and submissive wo- 
men—such as revel in the fooleries of trifling society 
and glow at the fulsome compliments of the witless 
fop. She was, even in her childhood, characteristic 
for her indifferent bearing towards the other sex, 
and whilst applauded for her beauty, feared for her 
mind. Notorious for these qualities, it wasthe very 
hazzard of the game that induced Ralph Huron to 
seek out and covet her society. They met, and as 
the coruscations of intellect flashed forth in their con- 
versation, their spirits sympathised with another 
emotion. 

Still Rosalie Moore taunted the young misanthrope 
with the affectations and the imperfections of his 
character. She solved the riddle which had myste- 
fied the reasonings of others, and whilst she told 
him with scornful bearing of his weaknesses, she 
pointed out a means for subduing them. At the on- 
set Ralph Huron responded in sarcasm and irony, and 
attempted to condole with her for her want of pene- 
tration. But she held at bay with her bitternesss of 
remark, his cold and skeptical inuendoes, and. fre- 
quently, trembling and pale, beneath the lash of her 
ridicule, he cursed himself as he acknowledged the 
indefinite feeling that Rosalie excited. Months wan- 
ed on their acquaintance as the one character became 
divulged in the other. Unconsciously a vague spirit 
of admiration grew up in the bosoms of these haugh- 
ty spirits. It wasa wild feeling they cultivated, but 
they inadvertently nurtured it. Yet I need not trace 
the progress of this affection. 

Ralph and Rosalie stood up before God and were 
wedded; but ere the vow was pronounced, he wished 
herdead. Not that he loved her the less, or that his 
feelings had changed; but it was the very intensity 
of his affection which filled hissoul with dark images 
of her emancipation from this world. He knew the 
dim shadows of this life—he knew of the palsy which 
would fall upon the young and eager soul, stealing its 
fresh aad romantic feelings. Could time and eterni- 
ty be us then with himself and Rosalie, he wished no 
other Paradise. But achange must come! Whe- 
ther the dark curtains of the tomb should fall around 
his own tombor hers, it was the same. To die with. 
out her were worse than to live without her. He 
could deliberately have plunged a poignard into her 
white bosom, and ds the blood gushed forth, watch- 
ed her gasping away into. the arms of death. I re- 
member the night of his bridal. It was in mid-win- 
ter, and the snow fell fast for more than one day pre- 
vious. I was with him the afternoon before. He 
was calm and collected, but treated the approaching 
ceremony as one in which he was a party, merely that 
the world chose itthus. 

‘*As for the idle words of a priest,” he exclaimed: 
‘“‘what are they? How can they adda fetter to souls 
that have blent and mingled like fountains for months? 
It is but a mockery—an affectation of power, and of 
priestcraft that an union so perpetual should be thus 
coldly entered into. Marriage! the rite of a priest 
to covenant hearts together, and intermingle affec- 
tions,—how Judicrous, and yet ina world like this, 
how indispensible. And still,” said he, pondering 
for a moment, and looking thoughtfully upon vacui- 
ty, “1 would rather Rosalie should die to-night than 
become my bride. True, I now idolize her, and 
dream of the consummation of our vows as the first 
step into Paradise. But there is a shadow that low- 


ersupon my fate, which I would not have her share. 


{To be continued.) 


MY SCRAP BOOK. 


(For the Philadelphia Album.) 
AMBITION. 

It has justly been remarked that there is no human 
virtue without its kindred vice. Generosity is apt 
to degenerate into prodigality--economy into parsi- 
mony—-courage into temerity—justice into cruelty— 
constancy into obstinacy; and though the barrier be- 
twixt them be plainly discernible to the unclouded 
eye of reason, yet in the tumult of passions, man- 
kind often lose sight of it. 

This observation most forcibly appliesto ambition. 
A moderate ambition is the noblest passion of the 
soul, the spring of every great and generous action; 
it animates to every ingenuous pursuit—stimulates 
all the mental energies—-expands, cultivates, and ex- 
erts every faculty of the mind; in short, devoid of 
this, man would be a spiritless, lethargic, and inan- 
imate clod. But there isa pitch to which this pas- 
sion is frequently carried, so excessive and inordinate 
as to render it the bane of all earthly enjoyments,— 
a scorpion that cankers and corrodes the heart,—it 
banishes all tranquility from the soul—-conjures up a 
thousand phantoms, baleful to its repose—it estran- 
ges the heart from all the endearing ties and connec- 
tions of life--every whisper of envy and malevolence 
is a perpetual source of vexation and disquiet. The 
ambitious, says Wrassillon, enjoy nothing, neither 
their glory, for they find it obscure, nor their stations, 
for they aspire to higher, nor their prosperity, for 
they are joyless in the midst of abundance—neither 
the homage rendered them, for it is embittered by 
that which they are obliged to render in their turn, 
nor their popularity, for it is participated by others. 

An ambitious man, says the same author, knows 
no law but self-interest. The crime that exalted 
him is, in his eye, an ennobling virtue. A faithless 
friend, friendship with him has no bonds that interest 
cannot dissolve. To a bad citizen, truth appears no 
farther estimable, than it furthers his views. Rival 
merit is an unpardonable enemy. Public ihterest 
must always vail to his private emolument. He sa- 
crifices the safety of the state to his jealousies, and 
would rather behold public affairs perish in his hands 


than prosper by the genius and abilities of were ¢ 


STANZAS. 
From the Greek Anthology—— 
A miser saw a } ttle mouse 
Running abont his en ply house 
And mousy he, pretty dear, 


Tell me what errand brings you here?” 
Then, sqatting in a distant nook, 
The mouse replied with merry look, 


« Fear not good sir, to waste your hoard, 
[come to lodge and not board,”? 


MISAPPLIED SEVERITY. 

The following anecdote, says the relator, (a popu- 
lar Prench writer.) is an undoubted fact, which 1 
should wish all parents and instructers of youth to 
be well acquainted with. Monsieur ——— had re- 
tired into the country to devore himself, without 1n- 
terruption, to the education of an only son whom he 
idolized. This youth was one of extraordinary pro- 
mise,--he possessed uncommon quickness of appre- 
hension,a generous and humane disposition, and great 
energy of character: a single fault alone was ‘to be 
remarked in him:-—he was extremely stubborn. One 
dav he behaved with suet: inflexible and unreasonable 
obstinacy, that his father considered it his duty to 
employ violent measures to overcome it. He threat- 
ens him therefore: the boy (but ten years old) is un- 
moved. ‘Two men with rods are sent for; this makes 
no impression on him; the father orders the men to 
seize the child, who began to scream out and resist; 
they are then told to whip him, they obey. Whilst 
this punishment is going on; the child suddenly turns 
pale, leaves off screaming, his tears cease; to his pas- 
sionate struggle succeeds a mournful silence; an 
alarming stillness, an awful appearnce. They view 
him with astonishment--question him-—-no answer. 
His vacant countenance displaying nothing but fright 
and indications of stupidity; a fearful change hed ta- 
ken place, by which he had lost all his menta! facu!- 
ties, never to recover them. He was an idiot!! 
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SELECT POETRY. 


STANZAS 
TO THE MEMORY OF JOHN G. C. BRAINARD, 
BY WILLIS GAYLORD CLARK. 


Peace to the slunberer!—On his wasting breast 
The duil, cold earth, in mournful stillness lies ;— 
Gathered in dust, to take his last deep rest, 
With dreamless silence on his shadowed eyes! 
Lost, a3 a song, in Spring’s rejoicing hour, 
Whose cadence sweetens the biue atmosphere;— 
Bud of a heavenly tree—inimortal flower 

Won from life’s desert;—why should it be here? 


His thoughts were holy; and like founts that bring 
Music and freshness in their quiet strain— 

Thus his rapt fancy plumed her radiant wing, 

And gathered bliss from Nature’s wide domaip! 
Then fiowed his numbers—-as the pure buds shed 
Delicious odor through the Summer glen; 

Calm was their influence—in bright pictures spread, 
Cheering the heart, and winning praise of men. 


Peace to the sleeper!—o’er his silent lyre 

The autumnal gale at evening-tide goes by;— 
Where rests the hand that swept its strings of fire, 
And with its murmurs roused thesmile or sigh? 
Ask of the fresh earth on his gloomy pall, 

Where are the raptures of his bosom now? 

What reck the leaves of honor’s coronal? — 

Ask the wind’s requiem in the cypress bough! 


Let the sad mourner, as his glance is cast 

ln sorrow’s mute, imploring gaze, to Heaven, 
Weep nut, that Genius to a rest hath passed— 
That to the weary, a repose is given! 

Why should the fount pour out its richness here, 
In the dim vista of this vale of tears; 

Or grief look back upon joy’s brief career, 
Through the chill labyrinth of life’s faded years? 


The Spring hath found him in its morning hour, 
Musing in rapture by the upland side; 

Gleaning sweet feelings from the early flower, 

Or drinking pleasure by the blue stream’s tide;— 
Young leaves--the gladness of the sapphire sky, 
Where the pure clouds unfold the quiet wing— 
How woke they in his soul calm poetry, 
Enthusiast thought, and rich imagining! 


Summer, the tempter!—oft her scenes have won 


‘His willing footstep from the hearth away, 


To mark the splendors of her golden sun, 

To list the wild-bird’s halzyon roundelay! 

And when sad autumn tinged the hill and vale, 
And dark clouds palled the melancholy west, 
What pensive pictures lingered in his tale 

Of the dead season as it sunk to rest? 


Dust hath caressed him!—and his languid eve ; 

1s folded deeply in the voiceless tomb; 

What, though blithe tones may fill the azure sky, 

And garnished Nature laugh in early bloom? 

The stream will murmur by its flowery shore; 

From the blue mountain, Spring’s sweet voice will come— 
Wake they the slumberer, whose dream is o’er— 

The wearied pilgrim, who hath found his home? 


Summer, with songs, will come; the breezy hill 

To the gay carol of her birds will ring;—- 

There will be sun-light poured on fount and rill, 

And countless blossoms from the dust will spring; 

The lake’s clear wave will glance, the gale will sweep 
olian murmurs in its wandering free; , 

A glow of joy will bathe the land—the deep— 

But tothe poet, what will these things be? 


His dream hath vanished;—in life's changeful hour 
His lyre was breathing as he passed along, 

To love, to nature, with ber hallowed power 

Her faded leaves, earth’s solitudes among! 

Will love’s tone rouse him to renew his lay, 

Or Summer cloud, or blue depth of the sky? 

Will Nature's voice dissolve the spell away, 

Or kindle fire within that deep-sealed eye? 


Look o’er the desolate earth!--the plaintive gale 
Hurls the red leaf upon the fountain’s breast;— 
Tones from the forest tell of roses pale— 

Of yeliow buds returning unto rest! 

Yet-will the flowers again arise from dust, 


And brightening skies o’er the green eaith be given,— 

Then let the soul resign, with humble trust, 

The Friend, the Bard, in hope, to God and Heaven! 
Philadelphia. 


THE BEE. 


Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


{For the Philadeiphia Album. ] 
ERROR CORRECTED. 
As Americans we are proud ofour Medical publi- 


cations, and are pleased with the fact that both for 
matter and manner, there are few of the publica- 
tions of Europe superior to the American Journal oi 
the Medical Sciences, and the New-York Journal of 
the same class. Medical men are generally, accu- 
‘rate observers,and however they may differ in their 


as may usually be depended upon. The various pa- 
pers on the history, topography, &c. of various sec- 
tions of the U. 8S. furnished by physicians, are among 
the most valuable contributions to sciences in this 
country. We have been in the habit of making our- 
selves merry at the ignorance of foreigners, Who, in 
attempting to display the knowledge of this coun- 
try, have placed Troy in Canada, made Philadelphia 


Georgia, made the lamented Clinton a general of the 
revolution, and sent him to the grave fully ripe at 
the venerable age of eighty, with a multitude of 
other blunders equally palpable. European Quar 

terlies are, however, not the only works that fall 
into mistakes about us. In the fitth number of the 
American Journal of the Medical sciences, is a paper 


|;on the topography and diseases of Western Penn- 


sylvania, in which we read with surprise the follow- 
ing;—speaking of the intense cold of the northern 


}| winds, the writer says;-—‘* This may be accounted 


for, from the immense regions covered for the great- 
er part of the year with ice and snow lying north west 
of us; and those immense inland seas, Lrie, Huron, 
Michigan and Superior, which Gre frozen up! several 
months in the year.” Now we have always been 
simple enoagh to believe these lakes never froze; as 
a number ofthe American lakes that are much small- 
er, certainly never do; and even now we are inclined 
to think this information must have been derived 
from Europe, since the writer, Mr. Callahan, signs 


{| himself a‘“*‘ member ofthe faculty of Medicine; and 


Licentiate of the Faculty of Physicians and Sur- 
geons at Glasgow.”” Wetrust the other statements 
in the same paper, are not equally apocryphal. 


DAWN. 
BY N.P. WILLIS, 


Throw upthe window. ’Tis a morn of life 
In its most subtile luxury. The air ° 
Is like a breathing from a rarer world; 
And the south wind seems liquid—it o’ersteals 
My bosom and my brow so bathingly. 
lt has come over gardens, and the flowers 
That kissed it are betrayed; for as it parts 
With its invisible fingers my loose hair, 
I know it has been trifling with the rose, 
And stooping tothe violet. There is joy 

’ For all God’s creatures init. The wet leaves 
Are stirring at its touch, and birds are singing 
As if to breathe were music, and the grass 
Sends up its modest odour with the dew, 
Like the small tribute of humility. 
Lovely indeed is morning. 1 have drunk 
Its fragrance and its freshness, and have felt 
Its delicate touch, and ’tis a kindlier thing 
Than music, or a feast, or medicine. 


{For the Philadelphia Album. } 
DIGNITY. 

I have frequently regretted the want of dignity in 
manner, which few females possess, and which to 
those who do possess it, imparts such a delightful 
zest of character. Above all things, I detest affet- 
tation and prudishness, especially in a young female. 


\A diffident reserve is perhaps commendable, but an 


‘never ending theories, the facts they give, are such’ 


astate, dug a channel for the Mississippi through| 


amiable courtesy of manner is far moreso. The 
giddy trifler or the pompous flirt have no attractions 
for the man of sense, whereas, the timid and shrink- 
ing girl, or even the furbidding, yet blushing bey can 
frequently win unconscious and lasting adiniration. 
The kind of female character best adapted to please 
all ranks of society is the woman who blends suffi- 
cient dignity in her manner to awe impertinence and 
presumption, whilst she, at Lhe same time, encoura- 
ges diffidence, and is more than ordinarily vivacious 
with a novice in gay life. 

There are among the male sex, many cold-hearted 
and imperiinent men, whose aim aud business, when 
mingling with females, seem to be the commission 
of gross indelicacies! If they can steal a kiss with- 
out severe admonition, they chuckle at their own 
powers, and boast to their acquaintance of the fa- 
miliarity which exists between such a female and 
themselves. Women, especially the young and beau- 
tiful, should guard against the impertinence of these 
‘bold faced” gallants, and whilst they teach them the 
proper mode of conduct which should be exercised 
in reference to themselves, they should also endeav- 
our, in every possible way, to exalt the female char- 
acter. P, 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
DAY SPRING. 


The day is comiug:—on the sky 

An orient light 1s dawning now, 

Its streams on pine tops waving high, 
In beauty onthe mountain’s brow.— 
The wind is here—the unsulled wind, 
With freshness on her viewless wing;— 
Wandering like pleasure, unconfined;— 
And laden with the gifts of spring. 


A strain is breathing in the air, 

Of early birds upon their way;— 
Roaming without a dream of care;— 
Or vision of the earth’s decay;— 
Their voices on the breeze of morn 
Steal out, like silver streamlets clear; 
And sweet and far each sound ts borne 
Thro’ the far azure atmosphere, 


This is the hour for Love to breathe 

The rapture of his early vow;-- 

Then with his hards fresh garlands wreathe 
Around his fair one’s smiling brow;-- 

For gentle words at such an hour 

Mid the pure, scented air should rise, 

To blend with the mysterious pow’r 
Which hallows Nature's harmonies. 


Day spring!—-how in that one sweet word 
Pure dreams and expectations come; 
Soon with the sun-light be restored 

To laugh on flow’rs ia early bloom; 

Its light will siream on wave and tree:— 
On spire and glen, and forest old:-- 

And paint, in radiance, wild and free, 
The ocean surge in tinis of gold, 


This is the hour when chastened thought 

Goes backwards to youth’s cloudless headven;—— 
When offerings of joy were bro’t 

And to the sinless bosom given;-- 

When Hope was scattering from her car, 

The roses in her glittering flight, 

E’er she had flown like setting star, 

Which fades upon the brow of night. 


M. 


\ 


Feeble art thou in many things, O woman! but in one thing 
thou canst soar, on glittering wings, high above Impurity. — Its 


name jis Love!! 


Feeble art thou in many things, O man! but in one thing 
thou canst soar, on the wings of the night-hawk, far above all 
other beings. Its name is Treachery! Y. 
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